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PREFACE. 


Tue following Article was hastily written in December last, with a view to 
immediate publication. That however, did not take place: and the few friends 
originally consulted are of opinion, that, notwithstanding the delay, it will do good 
to place it before the public even in this humble form. It may put Presbyterians 
in the South on their guard against an attempt to introduce the vexed question of 
slavery and its abolishment, into their church, in a new form, and from an unex- 
pected quarter. It may show to Presbyterians in the North, that this last is as 
objectionable, because it is fraught with as great evils, and is as much beyond the 
means required to effect it, as any former scheme. And it may induce those, who 
have undertaken to prescribe to Presbyterians their duty in this matter, to pause 
in view of ulterior consequences, and to consider, whether, in pursuing an abstract 
good, they may not bring to pass positive, incalculable evil. If it attains any one 
of these objects, even in a limited degree, this publication will be fully justified 
and the writer more than compensated. 

It seems, too, that this project of ‘ Prospective Emancipation’ and colonization, 
is finding more favor among politicians also, judging from the recent remarks of 
Mr. Webster and others in Congress. The estimates here furnished may aid them 
in working out this problem, as a question of political economy. 

The author has not seen his manuscript in three months, and resides several 
hundred miles from the place of publication. Some of his views may appear trite, 
after so much recent discussion, and others might now be presented with more 
force and clearness, were time taken to re-examine the subject carefully, but he 


prefers to avoid further delay. 


March 30th, 1850, 
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EMANCIPATION. 





Art. VI.—The Question of Negro Slavery and the New 
Constitution of Kentucky. By Rosert J. BRECKINRIDGE, 
D.D. Princeton Review, October, 1849. 


Tue recent effort to engraft the principle of the progressive 
emancipation.of slaves ito the Constitution of Kentucky, 
was the cause of a very animated canvass in the election of 
members to the Convention, called for the purpose of making 
amendments to that Constitution. Nearly every citizen of 
that State, eminent for talents or fame, or possessing distinc- 
tion and influence of any sort, is said to have exerted them on 
one side or the other of this exciting contest. And its 
progress and result were watched with deep interest in all 
the sister States, as well where slavery did, or where it did 
not exist. This, in a great degree, arose from the constant 
agitation, and consequent irritation, touching the question of 
slavery in some form or other, which have lately prevailed m 
our national councils, always calculated, and often no doubt 
intended, to exert a powerful influence on party ascendency, 
arftl which have produced a keen excitability in the public mind. 

The occasion alluded to in Kentucky, was one in which 
the slave question might legitimately come up for discussion, 
and every citizen of that State had not only a perfect right 
to bring it up and mingle in the discussion, but was under 
high obligation to cast all his wisdom and experience into 
the common stock, to support the cause of truth, aud to 
guide and enlighten the people in making a wise decision of 
the great question at issue. And, while it was pending, 
philanthropists and statesmen of other States and countries 
might also have engaged in the discussion without bemg 
charged with officious intermeddling. 

Weare not familiar enough with the details of this exciting 
canvass, to present an array of names on each side of the 
question, or to determine which scale preponderated with 
the weight of talent, of fame, of wealth, and of argument. 

1* 
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We know not the number of essays, nor of stump orators, 
nor how the newspapers marshalled themselves, pro and anti- 
slavery. We were not aware that the advocates and oppo- 
nents of ‘prospective emancipation,’ could be divided imto 
classes, sects or castes. We had not supposed that slave- 
owners or non-slave owners, rich or poor, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Campbellites, Episcopalians, or Roman 
Catholics, whigs or democrats, merchants or mechanics, 
planters or aratessianal men, were known as such, in the 
contest; but had imagined that the position of a citizen, in 
any one or more of these social, religious or political divi- 
sions, was rather an accident, thana cause for his espous- 
ing either side. Any attempt to effect such classifica- 
tions then, or to make any appeals founded upon them, 
would have had a most disastrous tendency; and we consider 
that the attempt now, by way of review, is equally unjusti- 
fiable and reprehensible. 

So far however, as the people of Kentucky are ‘concerned, 
directly, and those of other States even incidentally, an over- 
whelming majority have determmed against ‘ prospective 
emancipation.” We were astonished that the result was so 
decisive. We had been led to expect that the emancipation 
party there would prove to be large and powerful, and that 
the issue was extremely doubtful. But so far from th®& 
being true, we apprehend that the very decisive vote fur- 
nishes evidence that the agitation of the matter was uncalled 
for, and leaves small encouragement for its renewal at any 
early day. We are by no means desirous to see it renewed, 
and should not have alluded to it at all, had not the article 
in the Princeton Review brought up the subject in a form and 
manner that leaves us no option as to neutrality and silence. 

Very few of our readers will need to be told that this 
Periodical is conducted with eminent ability. Its list of con- 
tributors includes men without their superiors in this country, 
for ripe scholarship, for chaste and elegant writing, and for 
general, thorough acquaintance with the subjects of a moral, 
biblical and theological character. Its contents come under 
the editorial supervision of the Professors in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary—a host in themselves—as well as a 
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guarantee that the subject matter and tendency of every article 
are carefully considered, and to a great extent endorsed by its 
insertion. Since the disruption of the Presbyterian Church 
mto Old School and New School, this Review has been 
considered the exponent of the Old School Church, on all 
subjects of a doctrinal or denominational character, and as 
very high authority on every other subject which it discusses : 
Not only among the two hundred thousand communicants, 
and eighteen hundred and sixty highly educated ministers 
of that Church, are its weight and influence felt and ac- 
knowledged, but, in a scarcely less degree, by a very large 
number of Calvinists in other communions, as well as by the 
literary world at large. 

The course heretofore pursued by this Review, and by the 
denomination of christians for which it claims to speak, as 
we understand it, on the exciting question of slavery, has 
been to lay all discussion about its institution, continuance 
or abolishment, wpon the table. This church has determined 
that these are not ecclesiastical questions:—that per se there 
isno sin in its members sustaming the relation of master 
and slave, or if either, to each other, or to any one else: that 
their reciprocal duties are plainly defined in the Scriptures, 
and the church can inquire into and correct the violation of 
these duties by its members, precisely as it can for the com- 
mission of other sin. Whenever questions, touching the 
institution or regulation of slavery, are brought forward to 
be decided in the State, Presbyterians, not m their character 
of church members, but in that of citizens of their common- 
wealth, have a right to join in the decision, and, in the ex- 
ercise of that right, they are to consider the peace, welfare 
and happiness of the body politic. 

But we apprehend that the Reviewer has violated these 
sound positions, in spirit if not in the letter, in the article 
under consideration. It is apparent that he is himself dect- 
dedly anti-slavery, and in favor of emancipation, not only in 
Kentucky, but throughout the slave-holding States; and 
believes that the time has come for the inception of Dr. 
Breckinridge’s, or some kindred scheme of progressive and 
universal emancipation. 
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He does not come to the discussion as a statesman, and 
consider it as a question of civil polity. The whole drift and 
scope of the article is to awaken the consciences of his 


readers, and especially of Presbyterians, to a sense of the — 
weighty obligations under which they rest to put away from ~ 
them this great moral evil. And lest the reader, who has ~ 


not seen the Review, may suppose that we do it injustice, 
we give a number of short extracts to show the spirit with 
which the writer is imbued, and the strong efforts he makes 
to arouse the kindred sympathies of Presbyterians m par- 
ticular, and to rally them in behalf of ‘progressive emancipa- 
tion’-—not, we admit, through any organized action of their 
church judicatories, but as reformers of the body politic, 
acting in concert and under the impulse of fanaticism. In 


these quotations, we take the hberty of putting m ztalics the ~ 


sentences or expressions, on which our charge is founded: 
and we make them in the order in which they occur, with- 
out specifying page and paragraph. 

“'The question at issue was no less than this, whether 
Kentucky was to remain for an indefinite period a slave- 
holding State, or whether it was to be allowed to take its place 
among the free commonwealths of this great confederation.” 
‘Such is the standard raised by the friends of emancipation 
in Kentucky. The struggle, maintamed with so much vigor 
around it has for the present ended. It may be difficult for 
those out of the State to discern all the causes of this lament- 
able defeat.” “'The failure of the cause of emancipation is 
not to be referred to any want of ability on the part of its 
advocates. ‘Those advocates comprise some of the most 
distinguished men, not only of Kentucky but of the Union ; 
men who have no superiors in the power to control public 
sentiment. Jf the cause of freedom, could have been carried, 
it must have been carried by such men. If any appeals 
could produce conviction, it would have been produced by 
the address mentioned at the head of this article.” ‘ Self- 
interest, 1gnorance and prejudice, are proof against anything, 
but the human mind, when unbiased and sufficiently en- 
lightened to comprehend their import, cannot resist such 


arguments nor harden itself against such sentiments as are 


- 
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here presented.” ‘* Again, some seem disposed to refer this 
failure to the lukewarmness of the Churches in Kentucky. 
We are not prepared to speak on this subject for other 
churches, but surely, this reproach cannot fairly be brought 
against our own church. The Presbyterians have taken the lead 
in this struggle. There isnot a prominent man inthe Synod of 
Kentucky, who has not been conspicuous for his zeal and efforts 
in behalf of emancipation.” “ Drs. R. J. Breckinridge, John 
C. Young, W. L. Breckinridge, and Rev. Mr. Bobinson, of 
Frankfort,” —and “as far as we know, there is not a single Pres- 
bytertan Minister, whose name is found among the advocates of 
slavery.’ ‘+ It (the Presbyterian Church) has steadily incul- 
cated, on the one hand, that the holding of slaves is analagous 
to political despotism, and is therefore right or wrong accord- 
ing to circumstances; and, on the other, neither the slave 
owner nor the despot had a right to use his power to prevent 
the intellectual, moral and social improvement of its subjects, mn 
order that his authority may be undisturbed and perpetuated.” 
“ Their failure (Old School Presbyterians) 7x Kentucky, 1s in 
a great measure due to the unhealthy state of the pubhe mind, 
produced by the abolition controversy and to the want of pre- 
paration onthe part of the people. We sincerely rejoice that 
Presbyterians as a body, were found on the right side in this 
great conflict.” 

We forbear further quotation. ‘The last five or six pages 
are entirely devoted to an attempt to prove that it 1s the duty 
of the master (basing the argument on what the Reviewer 
calls scriptural grounds) to provide for the “intellectual and 
social improvement” of his slaves: that the necessary conse- 
quence of such improvement will be to unfit them for longer 
continuance in a state of slavery; and thence he derives his 
argument to prove that their emancipation is the master’s 
next duty, and that this (their emancipation) will result of 
necessity, even if the master stifles his conscience in the 
matter, willing to perpetuate slavery, or to remain longer 
passive. Read the summing up in his own language : “The 
attempt to render it permanent is an attempt to counteract the 
laws of nature and the ordinances of God, and must of necessi- 
ty overwhelm in hopeless ruin those who engage in so insane an 
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enterprise. The only safe course, as it is the only one consis- 
tent with christian duty, is to improve the slaves, and to eman- 
cipate and remove them as rapidly as they are prepared for free- 
dom. And as this can now be done without loss to the master, 
or with full compensation for such loss, and with the prospect of 
removing the liberated blacks from the country, it is infatuation 
to resist the proposed plan.” “It is a national sin, as it must be 
committed by the people in their capacity as a commonwealth, 
and therefore will inevitably lead to national calamity,’—*so 
sure as a righteous God rules among the nations.” Although 
we had intended no more quotations, we could not forbear 
adding this specimen of fanatical appeal. It would do no 
discredit to the wildest anti-slavery enthusiast of them all, 
and certainly breathes a spirit which we, in the South, could 
not have believed had yet infected the halls of Princeton. 

We have failed in our attempts to procure a copy of Dr. 
Breckinridge’s essay, and only know so much of his plan 
as can be gathered from the review of it. It is stated to be, 
to provide by law, that all children hereafter born of slave 
parents, shall be declared free—that their owners shall be 
paid for their value—that these freed children shall receive 
proper education and intellectual improvement to fit them for 
their altered condition and prospects—that in due time they 
shall be removed from this country and settled in Africa, and 
that. the expenses of their purchase, support, education and 
removal shall be defrayed by the State. We propose now 
to examine in our own way,this new scheme of ‘ prospective 
emancipation,’ which has found so much favor in our Re- 
viewer’s eyes, that all who hesitate to adopt it are denounced 
as standing up in the face of high heaven. 

The slave population of the United States, embracing that 
of Texas, not heretofore included, at. the census about to be 
taken, will probably exceed 3.200,000. But we will take 
that number for the present estimates. That population 
having more than doubled itself every thirty years, the annual 
increase must be over 106,000. If then, we would keep its 
numbers stationary, provision must be made for the removal 
of that number every year, from the United States to Africa. 
But the plan of the Kentucky emancipationists endorsed by 
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the Reviewer, goes beyond an effort to keep the slave popu- 
lation from increasing. Their design is to extinguish it 
altogether, going to work prospectively, that is, to manumit 
all children born in slavery after this time. Let us look at 
this a little in detail. 

If we take thirty-three years, as the period of a generation, 
the present number of slaves, viz: 3,200,000, will be replaced 
by an equal number in that time, exclusive of the annual 
in rease. Accordingly the existing slave population requires 
the birth of 94,000 children every year to keep up the present 
number. ‘This added to the probable annual increase, makes 
an aggregate of 200,000, for the annual births. The actual 
number of children born must exceed this, because so many 
die in infancy and youth. But this will be the number to be 
sent to Africa every year, under this scheme of ‘ prospective 
emancipation.’ 

Its authors however do not propose to send off these infants 
as fast as they are born. They propose: Ist—To have them 
fed and clothed, nursed and physicked, during infancy. 2d.— 
To have them properly brought up and educated during youth, 
to fit them for freedom. 3d.—To have them taught such 
trades, arts and professions, as will enable them to support 
themselves and families, to make useful citizens, and to sus- 
tain their part in the affairs of government; and all this at 
the expense of the commonwealth. It would be unreason- 
able to expect therefore, if the work commenced with the 
present year, (1850,) that those first born would be fitted for 
colonization in less than twenty years—postponing the work 
of emigration to any material extent until the year 1870. 
But in these twenty years we should have accumulated on 
our hands Four Miruions of these black denizens, restless 
under existing needful restraints ; ambitious of entering upon 
their new sphere of life—perhaps opposed to emigrate at all, 
considering it far pleasanter to stay where they are and occupy 
this land, the land of their birth! Our Reviewer concedes that 
those blacks amongst us, already free. have as much right to 
this country as the whites have! May we not expect some 
dusky moralist to arise, prepared in due time to push this 
claim a step further? We indeed propose removal as a con- 
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dition upon which freedom is conferred, but he will ask what 
right have we to impose or enforce any such condition ? 

Let it be borne in mind also that, besides these four mil- 
lions of freed blacks, there will still remain more than a million 
of adult slaves, the fathers, mothers and relatives of these 
denizens. Will these slaves continue the contented and 
happy people they are now, under the constant excitement, 
which the removal and emigration of child after child, year 
after year must produce? And if our slaves are the ignorant 
debased immoral beings they are represented to be, will there 
be no danger of insurrection and revolt, even if their emigra- 
ting children are wholly passive and reconciled to leave them 
behind? Is the Reviewer bold enough to predict the conse- 
quences! Dr. Breckinridge, we believe to be a man of great 
moral and physical courage, but we venture to say that he 
would recoil from the thought of rearing a young family ina 
society passing through this transition state. He would be 
apt to find it to be his duty to pass over from his beloved 
Kentucky, to the north bank of the Ohio, until this revolution 
was effected. Yet in Kentucky, with only one fourth of her 
population slaves, the trial and risk would be trifling, com- 
pared with those States where the slaves equal or outnumber 
the whites. Our Reviewer, however, with admirable self- 
complacency, sets it down that all opposition, to this scheme 
of ‘ progressive emancipation,’ arises solely from “‘sel/interest, 
ignorance and prejudice !” 

Again: the great excellence claimed for the Kentucky 
plan of emancipation, over that of abolition, is, that it is to be 
applied to the offspring hereafter born of slaves, to be duly 
educated and fitted for freedom before they are permitted to 
enjoy it, and then to be sent off and colonized in Africa, 
while their owners are to be paid a fair price for them. It 
becomes therefore very important, that we examine carefully 
into the cost or expense of carrying this plan into execution, 
lest we be hereafter mocked and derided as fools, who 
“ began to build and were not able to finish! 

The different items of expense may be arranged under the 
following heads: 

First— Remuneration to the owner We presume it is inten- 
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ded to pay the value of freed children as infants. This by 
common consent is fixed at one hundred dollars a- piece. 

Second.—Board, clothing, &c., of each child until six years 
old, twenty dollars a year. This is considered to be the ex- 
pense, upon the plainest and cheapest plan that prevails in 
rearing such children in slavery. 

Third.— Board, clothing, tuition and books, for each child, 
Jrom six to twelve years old, Forty dollars a year. We as- 
sume that after twelve years old, the labor of each child is 
adequate to its own support, and to the expense of acquiring 
any further education, trade or profession between twelve and 
gwenty years old,—the latter being the age fixed on for removal 
or emigration; and 

Fourth.—Removal and colonization, fifty dollars a-piece ; 
and we adopt this sum upon the statement of the Reviewer, — 
that it has been found sufficient. 

We next proceed to arrange these items of expenditure in 
a tabular form, in order that the Reviewer and other advo- 
cates of‘ prospective emancipation,’ may see at a elance the 
sums of money required every year to carry through their 
enterprise, and may cast about them to ascertain to the en- 
tire satisfaction, as well of themselves as of others, whence 
the ways and means are to be derived. 


Years. | Children free. 
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For the succeeding eight years, the annual expense will 
be stationary, at the sum of Vinety-two Millions of Dollars. 

In 1870, the removal or emigration to Africa of those born 
in 1850, is to take place, which will add a further item of 
Ten Millions. And accordingly the expenditure every year, 
will amount to one hundred and two millions of dollars, for the 
next thirteen years. After that time, (A. D. 1883,) there 
will be a gradual decrease of births among the slaves, and 
the annual expenses must diminish in a like ratio. But, 
having passed the climax of expenditure, we need not pur- 
sue the calculation any further. he first thirty three years’ 
operations will require about TWO THOUSAND SEVEN HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! or nearly thrice the sum expen- 
ded by the Federal Government during the last thirty years. 

We now repeat that it behooves the Prospective Emanci- 
pationists, to show satisfactorily from what source they pro- 
pose to meet this enormous expenditure. 1s it from the 
Federal Government! Will they convince two-thirds of the 
States, to amend the Constitution, so as to confer on Congress 
the power to raise money for this purpose by taxes or im- 
posts? Or, do they expect that the States where slavery 
does not exist, will contribute a just proportion, according to 
their ability, in accomplishing this stupendous charity? Or, 
do they really mean that this work is to be undertaken and 
accomplished by the people of the States holding slaves, 
alone and unaided? Some one of these methods must be 
chosen and shown to be practicable; and when that election 
has been made, and the arguments adduced in its support, 
it will be time enough to examine their weight and sound- 
ness. 

But instead of grappling with the difficulties in their way, 
and showing how these can be obviated or conquered, we 
find the Reviewer and his author indulging in the following 
extatic vision : 

“This is one of the brightest prospects now open for our 
world. It is the great hope of Africa. We fully agree with 
Dr. Breckinridge when he says that the plan of African 
colonization ‘is one of the greatest, most fruitful and most 
sublime events of any age. The great necessity of the world 
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at this moment, is a free, civilized, christian and powerful 
state within the tropics; a necessity felt through every period 
of the world’s history, and now about to be realized. The 
Western coast of Africa, is, in every point of view, the most 
effective for such a state to occupy; the black race, of which 
there cannot be less than 150,000,000 upon the earth, is pre- 
eminently the race needing such a development and pre- 
pared for it; and the United States are exactly in a con- 
dition to found such a commonwealth with this race, under 
circumstances most glorious to ourselves, the most hopeful 
to the world, and the most beneficial to the blacks.” (p. 14.) 
This glorious prospect never can be realized, or at least very 
imperfectly, without a large system of emancipation in this 
country. ‘This is the source whence the materials for this 
christian commonwealth on the coast of Africa, must be . 
principally derived. It would therefore be a great calamity 
to the world, if, in our blindness, we should dam up this cur- 
rent, and, instead of allowing it to flow out in a healthful 
stream, force it to become a stagnant pool, converting 
our own land in some of its fairest portions, into malarious 
swamps.” What a pity that the bright and glowing an- 
ticipations of the reverend D. D., and of his Reviewer, should 
be clouded over by such un-poetic, matter-of-fact considera- 
tions as are here presented. We admire these balloon as- 
censions of genius for their boldness and beauty, without the 
smallest wish ourselves to quit terra firma and embark with 
them—at least until these aeronauts show that they can 
guide their flight into some haven of safety, with certainty 
and success. 

In sober truth, it is melancholy as well as surprising, that a 
man of the grasp of mind of Robt. J. Breckinridge, in urging 
the adoption of a favorite theory, should blindly rush into 
difficulties that are palpable to the plainest intellect. ‘There 
are however, some circumstances of palliation in his case, 
but the Princeton Reviewers are left without excuse in this 
particular. Dr. Breckinridge, from his position, was readily 
led to consider the subject of emancipation in reference to 
Kentucky alone. She isa frontier slave-holding State, in 
continual collision with the fanatical abolitionists of Ohio— 
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possessing a climate on the northern verge where slave labor 
has proven to be unprofitable, because not adapted to the cul- 
ture ef those staple products requirmg the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the African. Dr. B. well kaiex? that, from these very 
considerations, a great many slaves had already been sent 
from Kentucky to the South, and flattered himself that she 
could easily shift, from her own shoulders upon those of her 
south-western neighbors, the chief burthen of carrying out 
his system of emancipation, because, as soon as his law was 
passed, the removal of slaves from Kentucky to these States 
would go on in such increased ratio, as not only to. prevent 
their augmentation, but even rapidly to diminish their num- 
bers. And the Reviewer tells us gravely that the Dr. used 
this as an argument to carry his point. 

And are these the enlarged views of his ‘ prospective 
emancipation ?’ What a caricature would a Cruikshank 
make of such Janus-faced philanthropy! Imagine the 
Genius oF Emancipation, standing on the banks of the 
Ohio, with one face turned North, ‘eye in fine phrenzy 
rolling,’ arm outstretched towards Africa, and cheek mflated, 
pouring forth the wild rhapsody—* one of the greatest, most 
Fruitful, most sublime events of any age—150,000,000 of blacks 
prepared for such development, and the United States exactly 
in condition to found this commonwealth—under circumstances 
most glorious to ourselves, most hopeful to the world, most 
beneficial to the blacks.” !! While his other face is turned 
upon Kentucky, with a cunning twinkle of the eye, addres- 
sing her sons in a_ whisper, as his finger points significantly 
to the South— Kentucky with 600,000 whites and 200,000 
slaves, and THE WHOLE SOUTH WANTING SLAVE LABOR, pre- 
sents a problem widely different from Kentucky with 700,000 
whites and 500,000 slaves, and the whole South fully supplied 
with Slave labor.’--Don’t you see boys, that emancipation 
nowis a mere humbug! off with your negroes to Louisiana 
or Texas’! We forbear to fill out the picture, and perhaps 
should ask pardon of the reader for this levity in treating of 
SO grave a matter. 

The practical good sense of the voters if Kentucky, al- 
though our Reviewer tells us that only one seventh part of 
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them are slave owners, could not be hood-winked in the 
matter. ‘They knew that if the step were once taken, it 
must be met fairly and squarely. One of the very first mea- 
sures that would be adopted in self-defence, by the other 
States where slavery exists, must be to prevent the emigra- 
tion or importation of slaves from Kentucky, imbued with 
notions inconsistent with a well regulated slave population. 
and considering themselves wronged and aggrieved by the 
removal. ‘lhe action of Mississippi, if we mistake not, last 
winter, is sufficient proof of what we state. The people of 
Kentucky then know, that if they abolish slavery, even pros- 
pectively, they must prepare to keep their 200,000 slaves 
within their own State: to purchase, support and educate 
the children of these slaves, and then colonize them in Africa, 
until the institution of slavery is wholly extinguished from 
their commonwealth. 

We will now work out this * prospective emancipation’ 
problem for Kentucky, a little altered from that stated by Dr. 
B. Our problem is, Kentucky with 600,000 whites and 200,000 
slaves, and the whole South refusing to suffer these slaves to be 
brought or sold in their limits. We take the same ratio of 
increase and rate of expenses for the infant children of slaves 
in Kentucky, as for our general estimate (on a preceding 
page) of all born in the United States. And we commend 
our demonstration of this problem to the attention especially 
of the Princeton Reviewer, in the hope that he may be a 
little more charitable hereafter to the ‘ non-slave holders of 
Kentucky,” than to attribute their late vote “7 a great 
measure to ignorance,” * prejudice of class,” “ antagonism to 
the free States,” d-c. gc. 

In a slave population of 200,000, the births every year will 
be 12,726. The price of these children will be $1,272,600, 
and their support one year, $254,520, total, $1,537,120 for 
the first year. For the first six years, the price will be annu- 
ally the same; and to support the additional children will 
require the yearly addition of $254,520. At the end of six 
years the number of children will have increased to 76,356— 
their annual support to $1,527,120, and the whole yearly ex- 
penditure will be $2,799,720. For the next six years, the 
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price annually will be the same, but their annual support will 
be increased at the rate of $509,040, on account of schooling, 
&zc., and at the end of that time, (12 years,) the yearly ex- 
penditure will have risen to $5,853,960, and the whole num- 
ber of freed children will be 152,712. This annual expendi- 
ture will be stationary for the next eight years, when the old- 
est set of children, having attained to the age of twenty, will 
be prepared for emigration, and then must be added a further 
yearly sum of $636,300 to cover that expense. At this 
time, (20 years,) the black denizens of Kentucky will have 
increased to 254,520,—and the yearly cost for their support 
and emigration will be $6,490,260. And this will continue 
to be the annual expenditure for thirteen years afterwards. 
At the end of that time, (33 years) according to these data, 
Kentucky would have expended one hundred and forty-four 
millions of dollars, if she had embarked in Dr. Breckinridge’s 
plan of emancipation. After that time the expenditure would 
gradually diminish, and by the beginning of the next century 
would probably cease altogether. 

Ifa poll-tax were levied to defray this expenditure, it would 
amount, the first year, to $2 50 a head on the present white 
population, or about $11 on each voter. At the end of six 
years, it would be over $4 on every head, or about $19 to 
each voter. At the end of twelve years, it would be $8 on 
every white poll, or $35 on each voter. And this is based 
upon the supposition that the white population would in- 
crease, even in a greater ratio than at present. We confess 
however that we see no inducement for such increase, in 
these additional taxes, or inthe general condition of society, 
while undergoing the extraordinary experiment we are con- 
sidering. But on the other hand, we can see the strongest 
inducements for the thousands of Kentuckians who are said 
to be non-slave-holders, to quit the State as soon as the work 
begins. ‘They will neither choose to rear families in a com- 
munity filled with negro children, receiving the same culture, 
and education as their own do, and looking forward to the 
same positions in society, nor will they submit to the heavy 
pecuniary burthens that must follow. And if these citizens 
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of Kentucky are driven away by such causes, who will vo- 
lunteer to take their places ? 

Our chief object has been to show, that Dr. Breckinridge’s 
plan for terminating slavery in this country is morally im- 
practicable, because the obstacles are beyond the ordinary 
means under man’s control, and because the attempt would 
introduce a train of evils much greater than that which he 
designs to remedy; and therefore, that in this country, it is 
neither the part of sound wisdom, nor of well considered re- 
ligious obligation, to embark in the undertaking. If God has 
recorded a positive command on the subject, our duty is to 
obey, and leave the consequences in his hands. But when 
our duty is inferential only, we are left to the guidance of 
reason, and the utmost caution is required to examine the 
subject in all its bearmgs. We are not, in our day, called on 
to decide whether slavery in the abstract be a moral evil or 
not. God has cast our lot where it exists, and exists to such 
an extent that human wisdom has hitherto failed to devise 
any safe prudent plan of terminating it; and therefore we 
are forced to conclude that it isa part of the divine economy 
that it should continue to an indefinite period. Nor is it 
within the scope of human sagacity to foresee what are to be 
the ultimate consequences of its perpetuation. 

Down to the present time, African slavery in the United 
States, has produced more good than evil, to both the white 
and the black race—maugre all the sickly sensibilities that 
have been expended on the subject. The slaves of the 
United States are better provided and cared for, in all that 
appertains to bodily health and comfort, and are vastly more 
elevated in morals and religion, than any equal portion of the 
African race elsewhere on earth. 

We well remember when colonization societies were first 
organized, that they were to be the great means of bringing 
on a general system of emancipation. It was then confident- 
ly predicted, that even before this day, without such a safety 
valve, slavery must produce an explosion that would over- 
whelm the country with inevitable ruin. What has been the 
result? Thirty years ago, we had 1,600,000 slaves in the 
United States, now we have 3,200,000; while in all that time 
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there have been colonized, not one eighth of the number born 
in a single year, and notwithstanding this great increase of 
numbers, the condition of the slave is greatly improved, in 
the religious instruction, patriarchal government, and physical 
comforts he now enjoys, above what he did thirty years ago, 
although this improvement has been much retarded by the 
mad interference of fanatics. 

Within these thirty years, the two great staples of the 
planting States, cotton and sugar, which cannot be success- 
fully cultivated by white labor, have increased; sugar from 
20,000 to 250,000 hogsheads, and cotton from 500,000 to 
2,700,600 bales per annum. In spite of this deadly upas, the 
South is full of colleges and schools—has her ratl-roads and 
factories, and is steadily marching onward in every valuable 
improvement: and, in a moral and religious point of view, 
does not shrink from a comparison of progress with her elder 
sisters, according to age and opportunity. Do these things 
furnish the evidence of that moral pestilence, those ‘ stagnant 
pools,’ and ‘ malarious swamps,’ so poetically sung and pro- 
phecied by our northern seer ? 

It is not our design, however, to argue at any length, how 
far the existence of slavery is a moral or social evil. The 
subject has been ably examined, and the position of the South 
amply vindicated agam and again. Professor Dew, Chan- 
cellor Harper, Governor Hammond, Dr. Fuller, Ellwood 
Fisher, with many others, have done this so fully, as to leave 
nothing of moment to be further said or desired in the way 
of argument, And we now tell the Reviewer that he is 
greatly mistaken. if he supposes that ‘ very few’ at the South 
entertain the same views with these writers. On the other 
hand, they express the prevailing opmions amongst us, 
and those who think differently, constitute the ‘ very few’ 
exceptions. We further assure him that the Presbyterians 
of the South, both * prominent’ and obscure, as a body, are 
very far from subscribing to his sentiments, or sympathising 
with this new fanatical folly of ‘ prospective emancipation.’ 
And we sincerely trust that there will be no renewal of the 
attempt to intrude this question into one of the few denomi- 
nations of Christians, who, so far as we know, have had the 
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good sense hitherto to exclude its discussion. The times are 
certainly ominous of portending storms in the political hori- 
zon. At the moment of penning this, we are waiting with 
painful anxiety, for further developments in the city of Wash- 
ington. But it is not more certain that the Southern States 
of our great political confederacy, will demand that their 
constitutional rights and equality shall be respected by their 
confederates, than that the southern portion of the Presbyte- 
rian Church will insist that the question of slavery, or its per- 
petuity or abolition, is one in which it can permit no officious 
intrusion. Divisions, heart-burnings, and in the end, disunion 
and separation, must certainly follow, in both cases, if our 
rights continue to be thus violated. 

The colonization of freed blacks in Africa, deserves the 
patronage and support of Christians here, not because it 
opens a door for ‘ prospective emancipation,’ but as a power- 
ful auxiliary in sending the gospel there to the descendants of 
Caanan. And so long as the colonists feel their need of such 
support, and look to the whites for guidance and direction, 
they will grow and prosper. But whenever the time shall 
come that they consider themselves strong enough to act 
independently of their white patrons, ambitious men will 
arise among them, jealous of foreign influence, and tempted 
by lust of power, and the weakness of their savage neighbors, 
to extend their dominions by other means than the peaceful 
sway of the gospel. And the sure consequence will be, that 
instead of diffusing the blessings of civilization and christiani- 
ty, they will gradually relapse and assimilate to the state 
whence they were taken. As.a colony in fact, if not in 
name, Liberia will continue to be a blessing to Africa. Asa 
powerful, independent nation, it would soon prove a curse to 
the world. 

Hayti has been free for more than half a century, and what 
has she accomplished? What bright destiny awaits her in 
the half century to come ¢ 

But Great Britain has made the experiment, in her West 
India possessions, much as our progressive emancipationists 
propose. She has paid the owners for their slaves, and made 
liberal provision to educate and fit them for freedom. ‘They 
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were all required to pass through a preparatory apprentice- 
ship, of six years for adults, and for children, females, twenty 
years, and males twenty-four years. Great pains has been 
taken also to instruct them in christianity, with the moral 
ipfluence and daily example of a small white population for 
their restraint and imitation. This experiment was begun 
fifteen years ago, and no unprejudiced mind now doubts that 
itis a melancholy failure. The plan is very much the same 
with that of Dr. Breckmridge, except that it does not con- 
template the final removal of the freed negroes to another 
country. This was not necessary to the success of the ex- 
periment there, as regards the negroes, because they consti- 
tute four-fifths of the entire population, and must necessarily 
have the ascendency ; and the white inhabitants who do not 
choose to amalgamate with them, will of necessity be driven 
to seek other homes. Whatever hardships cr injustice the 
whites may have sustained by this arrangement, it was cer- 
tainly most favorable to the blacks. The climate too, is well 
adapted to their physical constitutions, and to every produc- 
tion of nature that a fertile soil and tropical sun can yield, 
and yet these fair isles are fast dewenerating into uncultivated 
wastes, and their black denizens sinking into squalid poverty 
and want. 

We think we have clearly shown that this new scheme of 
liberating our slaves, even prospectively, is visionary, sur- 
rounded by difficulties, and rife with evils moral and social, 
quite as great as result from the continuance of slavery. and 
that we incur no sin by declining its adoption. God has 
doomed the African race to slavery, for ages past, and so far 
as we can see, for ages to come. He has permitted a large 
number of them to be transferred in a state of bondage, from 
the land of ther nativity to this land.. We were not made 
His instruments in the transfer, and it imposes on us no res- 
ponsibility. He has plainly defined our duties, as masters, 
to make them happy and comfortable in their bondage, and 
to give them the gospel ; and we own and endeavor to fulfil 
these obligations in a degree, which is increasing every year. 
We admit that we have not come up to the full measure of 
our duty, but our slaves are now much better off as a body, 
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in all these particulars, than are the freed negroes at the 
tender-hearted North—immeasurably happier and more com- 
fortable than they are in Hayti or Jamaica. And we aver. 
knowing what we say, that every restriction in our slave 
laws, which seems to conflict with our christian obligations, 
has found its way into the Statute Book to repel some mad 
interference, some unholy attempt by fanatics. calculated to 
excite discontent or revolt. An awful accountability must 
accumulate against these pseudo-philanthropists, so long as 
they compel slave-holders to the adoption or continuance of 
such harsh legislation, enacted under the paramount obliga- 
tions of self-preservation and self-defence. 

But we must bring our remarks to a close; and we do it 
with an earnest appeal to Christians who live where slavery 
does not exist, to be doubly careful of what they do or say, 
which may keep up or add to the prevailing excitement. 
We invoke them to exercise more charity towards those who 
differ from them about the lawfulness of slavery, or the ne- 
cessity of its perpetuation. Especially do we appeal to 
Presbyterians to leave this whole matter where the Bible has 
left it, in the hands of the State, and entreat them to rebuke 
those restless spirits who are ever ready to show themselves 
‘wise above that which is written,’ ‘ doting about questions,’ 
which neither promote the peace and edification of the 
Church, nor the harmony and prosperity of the common- 
wealth. 
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